The Challenge to Democracy
tion does not go far enough; and in some ways it is
misleading.
It is an illusion that what has happened akeady was
less important than any issues we ourselves have to
face. Social changes always seem to be small when
they have akeady occurred; and therefore difficulties
which seemed at one time to involve desperate risks
appear to be trivial after they have been surmounted.
But if allowance is made for this illusion, it may
still be possible to regard the situation to-day as more
critical than that of 1789 or 1830. The reason is not
exactly that the issues are more fundamental, but
that the dominant psychological attitude or "set"
of men's minds has changed. The unconsciously accepted
assumptions of traditional habit are no longer strong
enough to maintain that habit. The basis of law, custom,
and public policy, in the generally accepted conven-
tions, is no longer secure. Behind the actual issues in
dispute, about Authority and Property, the "set"
of the mind has changed. The general feeling of
a necessary, inevitable or natural life in common
has evaporated. There is no unconscious unity
among men strong enough to maintain the old
habits.
Looked at more closely, the changes hitherto under-
taken without armed force were made within a society
very different from ours in its governing assumptions
about the life worth living. During the nineteenth
century government in most Western countries
came more and more under the dkect influence of the
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